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have seen such great schemes evolved, such grave conjunctures
considered, such problems of statesmanship solved.

Having settled his Government at Simla for the summer and
autumn, John Lawrence proceeded with measures for the general
good. Foremost among these in his estimation was a revision
of the proceedings relating to tenant-right in Oudh. It has
been stated in the previous chapter VIII. that Canning had
re-established the landed aristocracy of this province, locally
styled the Talukdars, in their rights and status. It was intended
that the rights of the occupants and cultivators subordinate to
the Talukdars should also be preserved; the belief prevailed
in 1859 that in this respect adequate security had been pro-
vided ; and Mr. (now Sir Charles) Wingfield was left, as Chief
Commissioner, in charge of the administration. Five years
having since elapsed, and considerable experience being thus
gained, John Lawrence considered that the status of important
classes among the cultivators was not being sufficiently pro-
tected, and that subsidiary measures for such protection were
therefore necessary. Mr. "Wingfield, who was still Chief Com-
missioner, objected to this view; nevertheless John Lawrence
insisted on his measures being carried into effect, and accordingly
the rights of these cultivators were secured by arrangements
which have subsequently been embodied in a legislative enact-
ment. These measures, however, aroused keen opposition in the
Governor-General's own Council, and among many influential
quarters the question was regarded as one of tenant versus land-
lord. At that time the landlord's interest, which was dominant
in Bengal, made common cause with the Oudh Talukdars; in this
interest also the mercantile community of Calcutta had much
concern. Perhaps as an outcome of the war of the mutinies, an
opinion had temporarily settled itself in the public mind to the
effect that the Government by unduly supporting subordinate
classes had alienated the Native aristocracy. From these and
other causes the Anglo-Indian papers warmly espoused the side
of the landlords and assailed the Governor-General as the
destroyer of property and the breaker of compacts. Then for the
first time after landing in India as Governor-General, almost for
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